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early date she adopted us as her family and seldom took a holiday
to visit her ovra kith and kin.

She preferred to accompany us round the Continent during
the Long Vacations., acting as valet, maid and nurse in one, a
squat fortress of impregnable insularity regarding with pity and
disdain the strange, depraved habits of French, Germans, or
Italians.

With no more education than had been provided by the village
school she was none the less an avid reader of newspapers, and
since she was both shrewd and loquacious, her comments upon
current affairs never lacked pungency or originality. But neither
time nor experience could convince her that "a piece in the
paper" could be anything but true, unless it chanced to be even
the mildest criticism of my father. Then she would break into
wrathful denunciation of the Press and all its works.

In all my mother's long and grave illnesses she nursed her
selflessly and skilfully $ on the rarer and briefer occasions when
my father or I had to take to bed, she looked after us as well.
She would work herself to a standstill in a sick room rather than
admit a trained nurse, whose occasional enforced presence in the
house she always viewed with jealous disgust.

Such single-minded devotion can only be marvelled at 5 it
can never be repaid. But it is a satisfaction to know that at least
she enjoyed to the full the unpredictable changes and chances of
her life and that she shared not only the anxieties and sorrows
but also the joys and triumphs of her adopted family.

By 1895 Rufus Isaacs' practice had attained very substantial
proportions, though doctors' bills and Stock Exchange debts still
ate grievously into his earnings. The other rooms in his chambers
were now filled and he was glad of the help of the less busy
men in coping with his own work.

It was a memorable year, for two signal strokes of luck befell
him in its course.

The complaints of the business community as to the com-
plexities and delays of the law applicable to the decision of com-
mercial cases had reached a point at which remedial action had
become urgently necessary if the courts were not both to fail in
their duty to, and to lose the custom of, a most valuable section
of the public. Accordingly, the then Lord Chief Justice, Lord
Russell of Killowen, after consultation with his brother judges
decided to institute a special Commercial Court with a simplified
procedure designed to save time and expense and to enable at
least an approximate date to be fixed for the hearing. To preside
over this new court he wisely selected Mr. (afterward Lord)